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THE TRAVELS OF EVLIYA EPFENDI 

Albert Howe Ltbter 

University of Illinois 

A comparatively small amount of material has been translated 
from Turkish into English and published. The Latin, German, 
and Italian, and even the Hungarian and Danish languages have 
all received considerable portions of the early Ottoman historical 
writings, of which English shares with French the defect of 
having received very little. A number of poems and humorous 
stories, and some longer stories, have been translated into Eng- 
lish, often too freely to give a correct impression. E. J. W. Gibb 
has published an extensive anthology of Ottoman poetry. 1 But 
were it not for The Travels of Evliya Effendi, there would exist, 
I believe, no single sizable piece of Englished Turkish. This 
translation, furthermore, while probably corrected by an Eng- 
lishman, was made by an Austrian German, the great Orientalist 
Joseph von Hammer. 2 Curiously enough, though doubly incom- 
plete, it contains, I believe, in the 350,000 words of its 676 folio 
pages, the longest work that has been translated out of the 
Turkish, except possibly Fluegel's translation into Latin of 
Haji Khalfa's annotated bibliographical dictionary. 3 Evliya 

»E. J. W. Gibb, History of Ottoman Poetry, ed. E. G. Browne, 6 vols., 
1909—. 

2 Narrative of Travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa in the Seventeenth 
Century, by Evliya Efendi. Translated from the Turkish by the Bitter 
Joseph von Hammer (Oriental Translation Fund). Vol. 1, pt. 1, xviii-J- 
186 pages; pt. 2, iv-|-256 pages; vol. 2, v-)-244 pages. London, 1846 — 
1850. — The translator has provided an introduction, tables of contents, and 
about 50 notes, but no index. The 'Advertisement' bears the date Jan. 
20, 1834, showing that the translation was completed before that date. It 
is not known what assistance, if any, von Hammer had in the preparation 
of his translation. — AH subsequent references without titles are to the 
volumes and parts of this work. 

'Lexicon Bibliographicwm et Encyclopedicum, a Mustafa ben Abdallah 
Katib Chelebi dieto et nomine Haji Khalfa, edidit, latine vertit, et eom- 
mentario indicibusque instruxit G. Fluegel, 7 vols., Leipzig, 1835-1858. 
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seems to have fallen far short, from the chronological point of 
view, of writing a narrative of all the travels and adventures 
of his forty or fifty active years, but he has largely compensated 
for this by including so great a part of all he knew or could 
learn about things in general. His work contains, besides its 
central motive, an autobiography of the author, a sort of guide- 
book to Constantinople and the Levant, a broken sketch of Otto- 
man history from the beginning to about 1676, no small quantity 
of unreliable statistics, a description of the administration of the 
Empire in the time of Suleiman, a lively enumeration of the 
'thousand and one' trade-gilds of Constantinople, and a wealth 
of anecdotes, legends, and observations. 

Evliya lived from 1611 until about 1680, 4 and thus witnessed 
most of the period of high and perilous equilibrium in Turkish 
history which stretched from the peace of Sitvatorok in 1606, 
when Austria ceased to pay tribute for her holdings in Hungary, 
until the year 1683, when the second failure of the Turks before 
Vienna initiated their long and incomplete retreat southeastward. 
All that is known of his life is to be found scattered piecemeal 
through his narrative. If his own story be accepted without 
question, he was descended from great men of the time of Sultan 
Orkhan and even of the Caliph Harun ar-Rashid. 5 His great- 
grandfather, Yawuz Ali Usbek, had been Mohammed II 's stand- 
ard-bearer at the conquest of Constantinople. 6 Rewarded with 
an estate in the city, he built on it one hundred shops, and then 
by good Ottoman custom bestowed it upon a mosque as an 
endowment, in such a way that his descendants would always be 



*1. 1. 110: 'I, the humble writer of these pages . . . was born on the 
10th of Moharrem, 1020 [A. H.].' Kara Mustafa is mentioned as grand 
vizir (1. 1. 156), which position he held from 1676 until his execution after 
failing to take Vienna, in 1683. If the number 51 be correct for the years 
of Evliya 's active life (1. 1. 174), this would equal about 49 Christian 
years, and, added to 1631, would bring him to 1680. 

•1. 1. 35, 36. Evliya claims descent from Sheikh Ahmed Yesovi of 
Khorasan, who sent his disciple, the famous Hajji Bektash, to Sultan 
Orkhan; and from Mohammed Hanifi, whose son Sheikh Jafar Baba was 
sent as ambassador to Constantinople by Harun. 

*1. 2. 48. The burying-ground of Evliya 's family was at Kasim Pasha, 
behind the Arsenal. Here lay his father, his grandfather Timurji Kara 
Ahmed, his great-grandfather, and many other relatives. 
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administrators and entitled to a share of the income. 7 Evliya's 
father, Dervish Mohammed Zilli, had been the great Suleiman's 
standard-bearer, and was for an unbelievable number of years 
head of the gild of goldsmiths of Constantinople. 8 This very 
numerous organization enjoyed special imperial favor, since 
Selim I and Suleiman, following the practice by which every 
prince of the Ottoman house must learn a trade, had been 
apprenticed as goldsmiths (1. 2. 188). Evliya's mother had been 
a Circassian or, more strictly, an Abaza slave girl. 9 Her brother 
Malik Ahmed rose as slave-page in the palace through various 
offices of government, until he became grand vizir of the empire 
and was honored with the hand of the Sultan Murad IV 's 
daughter. 10 The help and influence of this highly successful 
adventurer accomplished much for his nephew, who was less 
ambitious and important, but freer and happier. 

The comprehensive character of Evliya's book is related to a 
remarkable breadth of experience. The offspring of a freeborn 
man of ancient Moslem lineage and a slave woman from the 
rough mountains of the Caucasus, he was educated according to 
standard Moslem fashion along the road which led to the high 
positions in religion and law, but he also had opportunities to 
mount a certain distance in the government service, which was 
gradually departing from the rule according to which its higher 

7 1. 1. 31. Evliya 's book gives many references to the numerous Ottoman 
religious endowments; see for example, 2. 91. For a brief discussion of 
the subject see my Government of ike Ottoman Empire in the Time of 
Suleiman the Magnificent, p. 200-203. 

"1. 1. 39, 141: 'Praise be to Allah, that my father was the chief of the 
goldsmiths from the time of Sultan Soleiman to that of Sultan Ibrahim.' 
The former died in 1566 ; the latter ascended the throne in 1640. 

' 1. 1. 152. Her father, an Abaza, was the Kiaya of the Kapujis (super- 
intendent of the gatekeepers) of the important man Ozdamir-Oghlu Osman 
Pasha. She and her brother Malik Ahmed were sent to the home country 
for what was considered a better bringing-up (1. 2. 61), and when the 
brother was 15 years of age they were brought back and presented to 
Sultan Ahmed, who took the boy into the page-school of the palace and 
gave the girl in marriage to Evliya's father. 

10 1. 1. 118, 152, 162 ; 1. 2. 13. This lady, whose name was Ismahan Kia, 
died in ehildbirth in 1651, at the age of 27. Malik Ahmed served as 
governor in a remarkable number of provincial capitals, including Diarbekir, 
Buda-Pest, Cairo, and those of Bosnia and Eumelia, both before and after 
his term as grand vizir. 
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positions were open only to those who had begun life as Christian 
slaves. 11 In addition to this, Evliya was trained in his father's 
profession as a goldsmith, and so had a definite place in the 
economic organization of the empire (1. 2. 189). Although he 
seems never to have been married, he was far from indifferent 
to the beauty of women, or, indeed, of boys. 12 He became initi- 
ated as a dervish into one of the many mystical religious orders 
(1. 2. 93 ff.), but he also spent much time in the gay life of a 
well-to-do young man about town (1. 2. 246 ; 2. 28). He passed 
through all of this as ' a poor, destitute traveler, but a friend of 
mankind' (1. 1. 2), and, as he himself says, being 'of a vagabond 
Dervish-like nature' (2. 28), he entered all doors but took up a 
fixed abode nowhere. 

In his formal education he studied seven years in the Madressah 
of Mufti Hamid Effendi, one of the numerous endowed colleges 
of Constantinople (1. 2. 37) . Here he heard the general lectures 
of Akhfash Effendi, and he mentions gratefully the names of 
three of his teachers, and in particular that of Evliya Moham- 
med, after whom he was probably named. 1 * 'Evliya' means 
'saints,' and perhaps it was the accident of his name that led him 
to become a traveler, eager to visit the tombs of Moslem saints. 
He describes, however, a picturesque dream in which in the 
mosque of Akhi Chelebi he saw the Prophet Mohammed and was 
given a commission to travel through the world and visit the 
tombs of holy men. 14 He was then just twenty-one years of age, 
and desired, he says, 'to escape from the power of my father, 
mother, and brethren' (1. 1. 1). His first journey was confined, 
however, to a thorough and detailed inspection of his native city 
and its environs 15 ; not for ten years did he venture a longer 

11 This rule is discussed in my Government of the' Ottoman Empire, p. 
45 ff. The education for religion and law is described on p. 203 ff. 

"See his descriptions of the inhabitants of various towns, 2. 128, 144, 
149, 196, etc. For example : ' The beautiful youth of both sexes at Meragha 
are everywhere renowned.' 

18 1. 2. 83 : Sheikh Hedayi Mahamud Effendi 'adopted me as his spiritual 
child'. In 1. 1. 32, 137 Evliya shows his reverence for the elder Evliya. 

"1. 1. 2—4. Evliya 's book mentions the tombs of hundreds of Moslem 
saints, whose final resting-places he sought out at every opportunity. 

" The description of this, with much other material intermingled, occu- 
pies his first volume (which is also that of the translation, including parts 
land 2). 
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flight for the sole purpose of travel. Meantime he accompanied 
his father on the military expedition to Tabriz in the year 1635 
(1. 1. 129 ff.). His education had not ceased, and its last period, 
though the picturesque account is open to the suspicion of being 
overdrawn, was of exceptional character. Small of stature and 
of youthful appearance, he was possessed of an attractive voice, 
and had learned to sing, accompanying himself with various 
musical instruments; and to intone the Moslem call to prayer, 
read the Koran, and lead prayers in the most approved fashions. 16 
In the same year 1635, on the Night of Power, when Santa Sofia 
was filled with reverent worshipers, and Sultan Murad IV 
himself was present in his private box, Evliya, by the advice of 
his father, and very probably with the collusion of his uncle, 
who then held the high office of sword-bearer, took a place on the 
seat of the muezzins, and at a suitable time, began to chant the 
Koran. The impression which he made on the Sultan resulted 
in a summons to the palace and an adoption into the corps of 
pages. 17 Though Evliya claims that he told the Sultan he knew 
seventy -two sciences and was acquainted with 'Persian, Arabic, 
Eomaic, Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, and Turkish' (1. 1. 133), never- 
theless he was given a series of text-books and assigned regular 
lessons (1. 1. 137). He claims to have 'enjoyed the greatest 
favor' of Murad (1. 1. 138), and certainly he showed through 
his life a special attachment and loyalty to him. Before the 
great expedition to Baghdad in 1638, which secured that city 
to the Turks 'unto this day,' Evliya had been graduated from 
the palace school, and made a spdM or cavalryman, with a high 
salary. 18 It would seem, however, that he did not go on that 



16 His small size is revealed in 1. 1. 134, 139. He served for 3 years as 
reader in the mosque of Salim I (1. 2. 6) and frequently afterward as 
Muazzin. 

17 A sprightly account of his life in the palace is given at 1. 1. 132 — 142. 
In previous times he would not have been allowed to remain more than a 
year, since pages were 'graduated' at twenty-five years of age. Hammer 
states erroneously that Evliya remained in the palace only a short time and 
then went on the expedition to Erivan (1. 1. iv). He went to Erivan first 
(1. 1. 129 — 131). The Sultan returned to Constantinople on the 19th of 
Kajab, and Evliya entered the palace in Bamazan, two months later. He 
remained about three years, it appears. 

18 1. 1. 141 — 142: 'Previously to his Majesty's undertaking the expedi- 
tion to Baghdad, I left the imperial Harem, and was appointed a Sipahi, 
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campaign, and that for some unstated reason he left the perma- 
nent public service before the year 1640. 

Evliya 's first independent trip for travel was made in the 
year last mentioned, to Brusa (2. 1 ff.). With this began his 
series of journeys out from Constantinople and back, by which 
in the course of half a century he saw most of the lands of the 
empire, and especially Asia Minor, the shores of the Black Sea, 
and the Balkan peninsula. 19 Nor did he omit the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and he saw Egypt and Syria by the way. 20 He also 
passed the frontiers and visited northern Persia and Russia, 21 
while his longest single journey was one of three and a half years 
in Western Europe, in the years 1664-1668. 22 It is particularly 
to be regretted that he left no account of this journey, for his 
view of the infidel countries written for the edification of the 
faithful would be both amusing and instructive. Some of his 
journeys were taken under military orders, as by sea to Crete 
in 1645 23 and to Dalmatia a little later. 24 Summing up his 
adventures, he says that in his life he was present at twenty-two 
battles (1. 2. 57), saw the countries of eighteen monarchs, and 
heard one hundred forty-seven languages. 25 

Evliya adorns his narrative with some book knowledge, includ- 

with an allowance of forty aspers per day.' If this figure be correct, 
Evliya received a salary with which he was expected to bring into service, 
when needed, three or four eavalrymen besides himself. 

19 The second volume describes in detail his eireuit of the Black Sea and 
his travels in many regions of Asia Minor and the adjacent portions of 
Persia. The first volume contains brief allusions to his journeys through 
most parts of European Turkey. 

20 The account of this journey is lost; see below, p. 239. 

21 1. 1. 164. He traveled 70 days in Russia in the year 1668. 

22 1. 1. 163. He visited Vienna, Dunkirk, Denmark, Holland, Sweden, 
and Poland. 'In the year 1668, on the night of the Prophet's ascension, 
I found myself on the Ottoman frontier, at the castle of Toghan-kechid, on 
the Dniester. Conducted by my guides, who were Kozaks [Cossacks], I 
saw lights in the minaret, and, for the first time, after so long an absence, 
I heard the sound of the Mohammedan call to prayer. ' 

25 2. 74 ff. Evliya is a valuable first-hand authority for the history of this 
expedition. 

24 1. 1. 149. Evliya says that he was then in one of the Janissary com- 
panies, a statement not easily to be reconciled with his claim to have been 
in the superior position of SpaM of the Porte seven years earlier. 

28 1. 1. 174; 1. 2. 99. Evliya attempts, at 1. 1. 11—12, to give the name 
of Constantinople in 23 different languages. Some of the forms are cor- 
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ing allusions to the ancient literature of Arabia, Persia, Islam, 
and even Judaism and Christianity. 26 Yet from the fact that 
he went no farther in the religious school system, he does not 
seem to have possessed an exceptional order of intellectual excel- 
lence. It was probably a serious trial to his father that he 
failed to utilize any of the brilliant opportunities that were before 
him in business, the army, the government, the law, or the 
church. He did, however, finance many of his travels by utili- 
zing portions of his training in these various directions. 27 He 
was evidently quick-witted, well-mannered, shrewd, and resource- 
ful. Though so fond of good company, he insists strenuously 
and repeatedly that, like his father before him, he never tasted 
forbidden drinks. 'I, who spent so much time in coffee-houses, 
Awso-houses, and wine-houses, can call God to witness, that I 
never drank anything during all my travels but this sweet buza 
of Constantinople preserved in boxes, that of Egypt made of 
riee-water, and that of the Crimea, called makssdma. Since I 
was born, I never tasted in my life of fermented beverages or 
prohibited things, neither tobacco, nor coffee, nor tea, . . . nor 
wine, . . . nor beer, ' and so on to no less than sixty-eight items. 28 
Can it be that he 'doth protest too much'? He recognized as 
prevalent and deplored other Oriental vices, but in this regard 
he made no affirmation of innocence, and indeed, laid himself 
distinctly open to suspicion. 29 At the same time, not only is 
there a religious ingredient in his work from beginning to end, 

reet, as the German Konstantinopel, while others are clearly inaccurate; 
the 'African' name is said to be Ghiranduviyyeh, which seems to be a 
representation of the French Grande Ville. — In this connection may be 
mentioned the visitors to the Mosque of Suleiman (1. 1. 81), who in the 
picturesque account of their visit are related to have exclaimed 'Maryah, 
Maryah'; this may have been merveilleux, and if so, the visitors were 
presumably Trench. 

28 These allusions, too numerous for citation, are especially frequent in 
regard to literary, Biblical, and early Moslem personages. 

27 For example, he was muezzin on the admiral 's ship for the expedition 
to Azov in 1641 and for that to Crete in 1645; he went to Erzerum a 
little later as muazzln of the Pasha and clerk of the custom-house, etc. 
(2. 59, 77, 78). 

28 1. 2. 246. Evliya makes positive denial also at 1. 2. 54; 2. 139. The 
latter forms part of a most interesting description of his entertainment by 
a Persian governor. 

2 "See the allusions at 1. 2. 34, 85; 2. 12; etc. The prostitutes in Con- 
stantinople in his time were boys, not women (1. 2. 53, 109). 
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but piety appears to be no extraneous and superadded feature 
of his character. 30 

For us of to-day who desire to learn from him about his people 
and his times, the questions of accuracy, veracity, and critical 
judgment are of great importance. In all of these respects credit 
can be given him for good intentions and sustained efforts, but 
in none can it be affirmed that he is unimpeachable. In general, 
he has the tendency frequent in Orientals, to substitute an 
exaggerated estimate for patient laborious calculation, he is not 
uninfluenced by a desire to exalt his own knowledge and achieve- 
ment or to give point to a story, and he is credulous as regards 
such matters as the deeds of saints and the longevity and the 
adventures of ancient and garrulous campaigners. It is then 
not to be expected that his book would possess the calm, judicial, 
meticulously accurate, and designedly uninteresting character of 
the ideal work of a scientific historian. It is in fact a very human 
document. He called his city a 'mine of men' (1. 1. 23) , and his 
book is primarily a mine of information about men. After all 
due criticism has been made, a great deal of illumination is 
thrown by it upon the social customs, habits of business, modes of 
thought, and life experiences of the seventeenth-century peoples 
whom he knew and visited, and particularly upon his fellow- 
Osmanlis. The persons whom he introduced in profusion, by 
masses, groups, or individuals, are all alive, active, and dynamic, 
whether officials high or low, townsmen or villagers, tradesmen 
or sailors, priests or soldiers. "With a different training, Evliya 
might have become a Balzac or an Arnold Bennett, a Prescott or 
a Macaulay. 

Evliya states that he began to write his travels in his twenty- 
second year, at the time when he first resolved to become a 
traveler (1. 1. 5). Nevertheless the work bears evidence that 
even the first and fullest portion, the elaborate description of 
Constantinople which occupies nearly two-thirds of the published 
translation, was composed in the later years of his life, probably 
in his seventh decade, after his travels had come to an end. 31 



80 Such seems a fair inference, not merely from the frequent formulas and 
affirmations of a religious character, but also from Evliya 's turning to 
prayer in times of danger and special rejoicing. 

31 References to many years of his experience are scattered through his 
first volume. See note 4. 
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It is likely, however, though positive proof is lacking except in 
a few instances, that he gathered materials in the form of notes 
of his own, and fragments and works of others, during all the 
active years of his life. 82 Unless he possessed an extraordinary 
memory, the precise statements which he makes presuppose 
extensive written support, for he has carried out well what he 
affirms to have heen his original commission : ' Thou shalt travel 
through the whole world, and be a marvel among men. Of the 
countries through which thou shalt pass, of their castles, 
strong-holds, wonderful antiquities, products, eatables and drink- 
ables, arts and manufactures, the extent of their provinces, and 
the length of the days there, draw up a description which shall 
be a monument worthy of thee' (1. 1. 4). 

The historical narratives which are distributed through the 
book, associated often with the mosques and tombs of Sultans, 
are, apart from those of his own lifetime, a mixture of truth and 
error, in such a way as to indicate a combination of oral tradition 
and written record, modified occasionally by a native untrained 
criticism. An illustration of his historical offering may be con- 
densed from his story of Constantinople, which he claims to have 
taken in part from the Ionian history (the 'history of Yanvan') 
read to him by his Greek friend, Simeon the Goldsmith. 38 King 
Solomon, who was a Moslem, was the first of nine builders of the 
city. Alexander the Great, the 'Two-horned,' was the fourth. 
He it was, furthermore, who cut the channel of the Bosphorus 
between the Black and the White (or Aegean) Seas (1. 1. 13, 
14) . 34 Puzantin, King of Hungary, evidently the eponymous 

w He mentions: the historical work Tohfet (Tuhfat), 1. 1. 9; the 'his- 
tory of Yanvan [Ionia?],' 1. 1. 27; the title deeds to his ancestral lands, 
1. 1. 31; the statistical Kanun-ndmah of Suleiman I, 1. 1. 88 — 105; a 
description of Constantinople in the time of Murad IV, from which he 
extracted a summary, 1. 2. 44, 100, 104; the constitutional laws of Sultan 
Suleiman, 1. 2. 89; the constitutions of the different orders of dervishes, 
1. 2. 100; the description of Constantinople by Molla Zekeria Effendi, 
1. 2. 102. 

38 1. 1. 27. Either Simeon or Evliya introduced many things which could 
not have been found in a Greek history. 

34 1. 2. 72: "This is the canal which was cut by Iskender Zulkarnin to 
unite the Black and the White Seas. The traces of this work are even 
now to be seen on the rocks.' 
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Greek founder Byzas, instead of being the first founder was the 
fifth. Constantine the Great instead of second was ninth. Evliya 
is not quite clear as to the distinction between the first Constan- 
tine and the last, for he says that Constantine planted eleven 
hundred cannon to defend the city, so that not a bird could fly 
across without being struck, a statement which, aside from double 
exaggeration, is of course anachronistic even for the thirteenth 
Constantine. Having been besieged nine times by the Saracens, 
half the city was surrendered to Sultan Bayazid I, and finally 
the whole was taken by Mohammed II the Conqueror. At this 
point is introduced an interesting and characteristic episode 
(1. 1. 37 — 43). During the siege twenty relief ships came from 
France and were captured by the Turks. On one of them was 
a daughter of the King of France, who grew up to become the 
cherished consort of Mohammed II and the mother of Bayazid 
II. Now Evliya very clearly had doubts about this story, but 
they were resolved in the following way. As a boy he knew an 
aged friend of his father's, named Su-kemerli Koja Mustafa. 
'He was,' says Evliya, 'a most faithful man, and one whose 
word could be taken with perfect security' (1. 1. 39) . Su-kemerli 
related that he was himself a nephew of the French princess and 
had been five years old at the time of the taking of Constanti- 
nople. Evliya quotes him again as having been 'when a youth 
of twenty-five years of age, present at the conquest of Cairo by 
Sultan Selim I.' 35 But if his former statement could have been 
true, he would have been sixty-nine instead of twenty-five years 
of age in 1517. Not only does Evliya overlook this discrepancy, 
but he finds nothing difficult in the conclusion that in order to 
tell these romances to him in about the year 1620, Su-kemerli 
must have been about one hundred and seventy years of age! 
Evliya can affirm that his own father was present in 1521 at the 
capture of Belgrade, and yet lived until 1648 ! 3e Such claims 



35 1. 1. 39. See von Hammer's attempted correction of this, 1. 1. 184, 
note 7, where he errs in his calculations by three years and is apparently 
not at all surprised at the extraordinary age of Su-kemerli Mustafa. 

"1. 1. 39: 'My father . . . was with Sultan Suleiman at the sieges of 
Rhodes, Belgrade, and Sigetvar.' Mohammed Zilla died in 1648 (2. 240). 
The great architect Sinan is said to have lived to 170 years (1. 1. 171). 
See also 1. 1. 46, 60, 152. 

16 JAOS 37 
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have not often been made since the days of the Biblical patri- 
archs. One can imagine the ancient veterans swapping yarns, 
which grow with the telling, while the young Evliya, reverently 
repressing the tendency to doubt, stores all up in his retentive 
memory. But such credulity impairs for us his value as a 
historian, at least of times before his own. Still, judging from 
his general tone and occasional affirmations, he endeavored to 
state the truth as nearly as he could ascertain it. He wishes, he 
explains, 'not to incur the tradition of liars, which says: "A 
liar is he who relates everything he hears" ' (1. 1. 63; 1. 2. 21). 

He corrects a historiographer's statement as to the place of 
Selim II 's death (1. 2. 10), and observes that whereas there is 
shown in Santa Sofia the stone trough in which the newly born 
Jesus was washed, he saw the real one at Bethlehem (1. 1. 65). 
But he hastens to affirm as 'known to all the world, ' that 'crooked 
and sickly children, . . . when washed in the trough in Aya 
Sofiyah immediately become straight and healthy, as if revived 
by the breath of Jesus. ' In his travels generally he is scrupulous 
in avoiding the attempt to describe what he himself had not 
seen. 37 In his historical statements likewise he appears to have 
applied such criticism as he was capable of 38 and in general to 
have reproduced the standard view of the past as accepted by 
the learned Turks of his time. 39 Neither the beliefs set forth 
above as to Constantinople's early history nor the tradition about 
the French princess is confined to Evliya 's work alone. 

He was an especial admirer of Sultan Murad IV, to whose 
household he belonged for a time. Some of his anecdotes deline- 

37 2. 67. At 1. 2. 132 — 133 there is a story of a man, a crocodile, and a 
fish, which is evidently more than Evliya wishes to accept, though he was 
confronted with witnesses; he likens the experience to that of Jonah. At 
1. 1. 60 — 63 is another tale as to which it is well said, 'the proof of it rests 
with the relator. ' 

38 A curious use of criticism is found at 1. 2. 3, where the tradition that 
Bayazid II died and was buried twice is corrected by the explanation that 
his soul once yielded to the temptation to eat animal food and crept out 
of his mouth in the form of a living creature; he prevented its re-entrance 
and had it beaten to death; later, by decision of the Mufti, it was given 
decent burial. 

39 Evliya was more credulous on the religious side than elsewhere. He 
believed almost anything related of a saint; see, for example, 2. 70 — 72. 
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ate the peculiar character of this monarch, and reveal the child- 
like but dangerous impulsiveness that unlimited authority may 
develop. The Sultan possessed immense strength, even though 
one can not believe with Evliya that he once hurled a javelin a 
mile. 40 No wrestler could open his clenched fist. On one occa- 
sion Evliya advised him after vigorous exercise and a Turkish 
bath not to wrestle any more that day. Said the Sultan, ' Have 
I no strength left ? Let us see, ' and taking Evliya by the belt, 
he raised him above his head and swung him about for a long 
time, until he begged for release. Then the Sultan put him 
down, and gave him forty-eight pieces of gold for consolation 
(1. 1. 139). On another day Murad, sitting in the garden of 
Dolma-Baghcheh, was reading a new satirical work by the poet 
Nefii Effendi, 'when the lightning struck the ground near him; 
being terrified, he threw the book into the sea, and then gave 
orders to Bairam Pasha to strangle the author Nefii Effendi.' 41 

Evliya falls into a few anachronisms, as when he speaks of 
Prince Jem and Uzun Hasan as having flourished before the fall 
of Constantinople, instead of some time after (1. 1. 36). This is 
in spite of the fact that he expressly affirms his accurate knowl- 
edge of the dates of Mohammed II 's reign, as obtained from the 
title deeds to his inheritance (1. 1. 31). Another anachronism 
illustrates also his credulity. At his father's suggestion a build- 
ing that was believed to be a thousand years old, situated near 
Santa Sofia, was opened up in order to become the tomb of Sultan 
Mustafa I. Says Evliya: 'While the windows were being cut in 
the walls, a tobacco pipe was found among the stones, which 
smelt even then of smoke; an evident proof of the antiquity 
of the custom of smoking' (1. 2. 12). It is interesting to notice 
that Evliya understood the use of a telescope and had probably 
looked through one (1. 2. 50). 

40 1. 1. 140. Evliya states that Murad, standing in the courtyard of the 
Old Palace, brought down a erow from the minaret of the Mosque of 
Bayazid II, one mile distant. He says that the spot where the erow fell 
was marked by a white marble column inscribed with a chronogram. Pos- 
sibly the translator, having in mind the principal palace on Seraglio Point, 
inserted the words 'one mile distant' erroneously. The Eski Sarai of 
Mohammed III was much nearer than one mile to the mosque of Bayazid II. 

41 1. 2. 63. See also the incident of the astronomer 's well, 1. 2. 60. The 
pursuit of literature and science was hazardous in the time of Murad IV. 
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The Orient has seldom been inclined to count exactly and 
estimate accurately, and in its records enormous exaggerations 
are possible. Evliya's figures are subject to this tendency, even 
when quoted from documentary evidence said to have been 
obtained with great care. He had before him, he says, an 
enumeration with descriptions of all the buildings of Constanti- 
nople, made exactly and completely for Sultan Murad IV in the 
year 1638 (1. 2. 103). The summary contains the following 
figures : ' Great mosques of the Vezirs, 1985, small mosques of the 
wards, 6990, . . . primary schools, 1993, . . . caravansarais, 
997, . . . baths, public and private, 14,536, . . . fountains, pub- 
lic and private, 9995.' Now it is clear that in many of these 
instances, a round number was guessed, ordinarily about ten 
times too large, as 2000, 7000, 1000, 10,000, and then a slight 
change was made to make the estimate seem to be the result of 
counting. Evliya says again that Suleiman's mosque cost 
890,883 yuks, which von Hammer values at 74,242,500 piasters, 
equal to about as many dollars, an incredibly large sum. 42 

If Evliya's historical facts and his figures are unreliable, there 
yet remains much that is of importance and interest. After the 
description of the mosque of Suleiman is given a statistical 
survey of the empire in that Sultan's time, which was evidently 
copied from one or more written documents, with enlivening 
annotations from other sources (1. 1. 84 — 109). In this are 
included lists of great officials of the reign, the provinces and 
their sanjaks, the pay of the high officials, the number of feudal 
cavalrymen, and the conquests of Suleiman. A yet more exten- 
sive description, requiring some 80,000 words in the translation, 
is that of the procession of the gilds before the Sultan Murad IV 
(1. 2. 104 — 250) . This is perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
book. Says Evliya: 'Nowhere else has such a procession been 
seen or shall be seen,' and he sighs with relief as he concludes: 
'By the Lord of all the Prophets, God be praised that I have 
overcome the task of describing the gilds and corporations of 
Constantinople' (1. 2. 250). Participated in by two hundred 



12 1. 1. 81. The statement at 2. 65 that the Tartar Khan had 800,000 
horsemen is an error of copying or translation, since the number 80,000 is 
mentioned in the previous sentence; this also is very probably an over- 
estimate. Likewise the statement at 1. 1. 145, that the Turkish fleet in 
1695 had 11,700 vessels, is not Evliya 's own, for his items add up to 1700. 
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thousand men, who were grouped into some seven hundred and 
thirty-five companies, this parade passed before the Alai Kiosk, 
where the Sultan sat, from dawn through the whole day until 
sunset. Its description gives an unexampled insight into the 
inner commercial life of Constantinople three hundred years ago. 
Evliya names the gilds in order, gives each its patron saint, tells 
the number of its members, and describes the exhibitions each 
presents. He also inserts many curious observations, as to the 
ordinary work of the gild members, related experiences of his 
own, notes from Moslem history, and occasional humorous 
remarks, anecdotes, and stories. An example may be taken from 
the account of the vinegar merchants : ' The number of men are 
one hundred and fifty. Their patron received the girdle from 
Ins Ben Malek, but I am ignorant of where his tomb is. . . . The 
oldest patron of the vinegar merchants is Jemshid, who having 
planted the vine at the advice of Satan, also made the first 
vinegar. Jemshid is said to be buried at Ephesus. They adorn 
their shops with large bottles, and roll along casks, crying, ' ' Good 
excellent English vinegar." They have old casks of from sev- 
enty to eighty years' standing, wherein they put neither raisins 
nor anything else, but hot water only, which in three days 
becomes the best vinegar. Such casks cost an hundred piasters : 
in this manner the vinegar makers as well as the sherbet makers 
sell each drop of water granted to them by heaven. ' 43 

It is clear that Evliya possessed a very definite, if somewhat 
unpolished sense of humor. Elsewhere he says: 'Seven hours 
further on is the village of Karajalar, . . . three hundred houses 
of poor but very obstinate Turks : they will sell the trunk of a 
tree (for fire-wood) forty times over, putting it in the water every 
night, so that you may be compelled to lay out ten aspers in 
brushwood to set it on fire. A traveler marked one of these 
trunks by fixing a nail in it, and when he returned three years 
afterwards from the siege of Erivan they gave him the very same 
trunk.' 44 

43 1. 2. 150. Among many other examples of humorous or picturesque 
description of gilds are those of the executioners, 1. 2. 108 ; the schoolboys, 
115; the bakers, 120, 121, 126; the captains of the White Sea, 134—135; 
the dispute of the butchers and the merchants, 136 — 138. 

** 2. 94. At 1. 2. 85 Evliya says : ' So famous are these meadows of Kiat- 
haneh, that, if the leanest horse feed in them ten days, he will resemble in 
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Now and then he manifests a nai've and delightful, if not pro- 
found philosophy, as for example in his explanation of why there 
are so many sheep in the world : 'Although a sheep brings forth 
but one a year, yet are all mountains covered with them. Mean- 
while it is a strange thing that dogs and swine have every year 
many young, so that one would believe that the world must be 
filled with them, yet God blesses the sheep because it gets up 
early and breathes the wind of divine mercy. The swine on the 
contrary turns up the earth with its snout the whole night, and 
sleeps during the day. The dog likewise barks the whole night, 
and in the morning with its tail between its feet lies down to 
sleep. Therefore the young of swine and dogs never reach a 
long life. This is a wonderful effect of the wisdom of God' (1. 
2. 147—148). 

Evliya's descriptions of travel are uniformly sprightly and 
lively. He narrates the experiences of his journeys, and in 
connection with each place of sojourn tells something of its 
appearance, size, history, the characteristics of its inhabitants, its 
fruits and products, gardens, defenses, buildings, its officers, their 
incomes, and the saints who are buried near. 45 Not infrequently 
he repeats conversations and addresses, and he never hesitates to 
speak in the first person, yet always in a natural and inoffensive 
way. His style is regularly characteristic and individual. 

It would be too much to ask of Evliya that he should provide 
serious and adequate reflections upon the institutions and the 
probable future of his country, for he is no political or social 
philosopher. The contemporary English observer Paul Bycaut, 
who could not equal Evliya in inside knowledge, possessed from 
the advantage of foreign birth a far superior objectivity of 
view. 46 By combining the information given by the two with the 

size and fatness one of the large elephants of Shah Mahmud [of Ghazni].' 
At the siege of Constantinople there were 40 ships 'filled with some thou- 
sand scarlet scull-capped Arabs, burning as brandy, and sharp as hawks' 
(1. 1. 37). After a battle near the Iron Gates 'the white bodies of the 
infidels were strewed upon the white snow' (1. 1. 159). Does it reveal 
humor, credulity, or mere stupidity when he says (1. 1. 56) that the doors 
of St. Sofia 'are all so bewitched by talismans that if you count them ever 
so many times, there always appears to be one more than there was 
before'? 

45 Cf. the description of the town of Kopri, 2. 218. 

48 Sir Paul Eyeaut, The History of the Present State of the Ottoman 
Empire, London, 1668. 
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testimonies of other travelers, as the Frenchmen Du Vignau and 
Tavernier, 47 it is possible to reconstruct with much vividness, 
depth, and truth the vanished Ottoman society of the seventeenth 
century. 

The translation, so far as it may be judged without a compari- 
son with the original, is careful and generally accurate. The 
English used is occasionally a little foreign, 48 but on the whole 
it is smooth, clear, and lively. The introduction contains a 
number of errors, due perhaps to von Hammer's reliance upon 
memory for Evliya 's statements about his career. 49 The transla- 
tion reaches the end of the second of four volumes written by 
Evliya, at the year 1648 (2. 243). Immediately afterward he 
went on his pilgrimage to Mecca, on which he passed through 
Palestine and Egypt. Von Hammer once saw the third volume, 
containing the travels in Egypt, in the library of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid I, but could never again find it there or discover another 
copy anywhere (1. 2. 200, 255 n. 23). Nor could he find any 
evidence that Evliya had continued the account of his travels 
beyond the year 1655 (1. 1. xii). Had the Turkish writer car- 
ried out his plan to the full and narrated the experiences of his 
whole life, he might have produced a work unique in interest as 
well as in magnitude. As it is, one cannot perhaps dissent 
seriously from the summary opinion of the translator, who says : 
'Evliya must be considered as but an indifferent poet and his- 
torian. But in the description of the countries he visited he is 
most faithful, and his work must be allowed to be unequaled by 
any other hitherto known Oriental travels' (1. 1. xiv). At any 
rate he deserves to be placed in the group with such famous 
wanderers as Masudi, Benjamin of Tudela, Ibn Jubair, and Ibn 
Batutah. 



"J. B. Ta vernier, Nouvelle relation de I'interieur du Serrail du Grand 
Seigneur, Paris, 1681; Sieur Du Vignau, L'Mat present de la puissance 
Ottomane, Paris, 1687. 

"For instance, the use of 'chapel' (Kapelle) for 'band', of 'seorch' 
(Scorcher) for 'flay', etc. 

" See notes 17 and 35. Von Hammer says also that Evliya 's uncle Malik 
Ahmed went to Constantinople to be married to a second princess (1. 1. xii), 
whereas the text states that he went to be present at the marriage of a 
prineess. He says that Evliya traveled 41 years (1. 1. vi), while the text 
gives the number as 51 (1. 1. 174). 



